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The R.P.A. Annual Dinner 


SPEECHES by Prof. A. E. HEATH, LORD CHORLEY, Mr. F. C. C. WATTS and Mr. ROYSTON PIKE 


HE tollowing is a full report of the 

speeches made at the Annual Dinner and 

Reunion of the Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion, which was held at the Holborn Restaurant, 
London, on May 15 last, with the President, 
Prof. A. E. Heath, in the Chair. 

A Toast to our young Queen was duly 
honoured, as was also the traditional Silent Toast: 
“To the immortal memory of the men and 
women, known and unknown, who by their vigi- 
lance, their service, and their sufferings, have won 
tor us the liberty of thought and utterance we 
now enjoy.” 


Introductory Speech, by the Chairman: 


Prof. A. E. HEATH 


My pleasant duty of welcoming you once more 
must be preceded by apologies for absence from 
Lord Amulree, Mr. Ivor Brown, Mr. Kingsley 
Martin, and Prof. Medawar. To these apologies 
tor absence may I add our delight at the presence 
ot representatives from all sides of our Move- 
ment, and I would like to offer a special word of 
welcome to that veteran and fearless fighter, Mr. 
Joseph McCabe. (Applause.) 

Your President has both privileges and duties. 
Among the privileges is that of getting letters 
from all over the civilized world—some abusive, 
more often friendly, and occasionally humorous, 
as the one | received a week or two ago: “To 
the President of the Rationalist Press Association, 
Your Unholiness and most Irreverend Gentle- 
man.” Among the duties is that of providing 
(in the briefest possible span) an introductory 
verbal cocktail of grave and gay before the 
serious thinking begins. 


There was, Lord Chorley, a previous occasion 
(1948, 1 think) when | was coming home from 
America to preside at a function of this sort, and 
you were to be the guest of honour on that 
evening. The dinner was cancelled for austerity 
reasons. (A rather more hopeful kind of austerity. 
I feel, than the one that we are now in for.) In 
the Pullman car, on the way out of Chicago, 
there were three rather grim American business 
men. One of them tried to take my seat, which 
was No. 2: and IL resisted because even numbers 
mean that you occupy the lower berth. The odd 
ones involve acrobatics: and acrobatics is not a 
subject I can claim to be a Professor of! After 
this awkward beginning they asked me all kinds 
of questions about conditions in England, which 
I answered to the best of my ability; and then 
one of them wanted to know what I was going to 
do when I got back. 

I told them that I should go straight from 
Southampton to London to take the chair at a 
dinner where I had to introduce the main speaker, 
a Professor of Law who also looked after things 
for us in the House of Lords. I added that I 
should have liked some breezy American stories, 
but they hadn't got any for me except Negro 
ones, and | couldn't speak that language. One of 
them retorted that he had a triend who was once 
in just my predicament. He had to propose the 
toast to the guest of the evening and failed to find 
anything amusing to say about him; but after 
looking into his antecedents he discovered that 
one of his grandparents had been electrocuted. 
So after beginning by saying that his audience 
would realize that it was more of an honour to 
him than to their guest to propose his health, 
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that they would all know of his sterling qualities, 
ind so on, he continued—* I have, however, been 
doing a piece of research into his ancestry, and 
you will be interested to know that his paterna! 
srandiather occupied the Chair of Electricity in 
t vurry large and important Institootion” 

There was a little man in the corner who had 
not spoken, He suddenly said Say. Professor. 
do you know the definition of an expert? | 
iaswered that the only one I knew was that an 
expert is “a man who knows more and more 
about less and less.” He = said No, not that 
one.” | rephed that L would buy it, so he went 
on: “An expert is a perfectly ornerary felle) 
a hell of along way from home ! 

Well, this “perfectly ornerary feller” has 
rived back home, and the expert advice he 
wishes to otfler you tomght is concerned with the 
contrast, in all our thinking, between the impor- 
tance of brute tact and the power of abstract 
reneralization. We need abstraction because it 
‘ives us genuinely new knowledge (supplied by 
experience but not necessarily itself experienced) 
in such matters as, for example, the constitution 
of the atom or the pre-human history of the earth 
But sometimes we feel that it may be a crude 
instrument for dealing with individual facts 
* The forceps of our minds are clumsy and crush 
the truth a little in taking hold of it that was 
how H. G. Wells put it. (By the way, I do not 
think that the world has treated Mr. Wells or his 
work in anything but a cavalier way Botn 
fustorians and philosophers have been guilty of 
that.) Mr. Wells was intensely interested in the 
uniquely individual. If he were alive [ should 
like to point out to him that abstraction, besides 
giving us general truths, serves another correlative 
and very important function. It makes us appre- 
clate, and more alive to, what Clerk Maxwell 
called singularities” nature Our modern 
statistical inquiries do not throw out the random 
they clarify it. I faney that Dr. Bronowski could 
develop this theme better than 1. but we can 
scarcely ask him to do so at this stage of our 
proceedings! 

For the moment I want to point out that 
scientific abstraction is not the enemy to, but the 
ally of, our sense of the unique 
most vivid when we are moved by a work of art. 
when we experience that intensifying of immediate 
consciousness freed trom the tyranny of the 
universal. That is why we can say that scientific 
abstraction and the arts are both equally amenable 
to rational treatment 

This line of thought has another bearing upon 
our evening. Lord Chorley is concerned with the 
Law, with what is above bias and individual 
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prejudice; but that does not for a moment prevent 
him from having a deep sense of the value of the 
individual, as can be seen in his work to lessen the 
cruelties of barely legal judgment by realizing the 
human issues involved in crime and punishment. 

Incidentally, I went to Who's Who (the last 
stand-by of a Chairman) to find out something 
about Lord Chorley. I discovered a lot of impor- 
tant things, but the most important one was leit 
out—namely, how much we in this Association 
owe to him for his help, both in Parliament and 
out of it. | found that he was a mountaineer. 
According to psychologists, mountaineering 1s a 
way of sublimating aggressive impulses. I do 
not think that he is aggressive in the worst sense: 
but he certainly is a bonnie advocate, and we like 
him for it. (He also happens to be the President 
of my own Trade Union.) I shall be calling on 


him in a moment. (Applause.) 


The Right Hon. LORD CHORLEY OF KENDAL 


Proposing the Toast, 
Prosperity to the Rationalist Press Association” 


Prot, Heath, ladies and gentlemen— It is a very 
great privilege and a great personal pleasure to 
me to be here among you again after an absence 
of some years. Unfortunately, during the last two 
or three years this dinner has clashed with another 
engagement which I can never get out of. Fortu- 
nately on this occasion I am able to be here. 

It is a great privilege to propose this Toast. As 
a good democrat I do not seek for privileges, but 
when the President insists upon my having them I 
am, of course, very dutiful and I obey his 
commands. 

lam grateful to him for the pleasant things that 
he said about me. I was rather surprised that they 
were as pleasant, because when we were having 
lunch the other day he was upbraiding me for 
being a very dull and respectable person about 
whom nothing really startling could be said to 
this dinner party. I was very grateful to 
Mr. Watts, who was also there and who is always 
most triendly, for coming to my rescue and 
saying: “ His speech may be dull, but he always 
has a pleasant smile anyway.” 

Being very grateful to Prof. Heath and knowing 
that he keeps a sort of little card index of amus- 
ing stories, | present him with this one, which 1 
heard the other day at a gathering rather like this. 
It will, 1 think, fit into the sort of stories which he 
collects. It was about an Admiral who visited a 
family, and, as he had to attend at the Admiralty 
for some important professional business, he came 
fully attired in his uniform. It was a rather 
religious family where they had prayers. They 
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thought that it would be nice to ask the Admiral 
to do the prayers—or whatever one does with 
them. The Admiral agreed. and he said the 
prayers. After he had gone away the little girl 
said: * Mummie, was not it nice when we had God 
to say prayers?” The next time that mummie 
saw the Admiral she thought that it would interest 
him to hear this story. and so she told it to him. 
He said: “Well, it was a pertectly natural mistake.” 
(Laughter.) As a Rationalist | am quite fond of 
that story, and I am sure that Prof. Heath will not 
only add it to his collection but think about it. 

When I had to think about what I was going to 
say in making this speech, | thought that it would 
be a good thing to look up what Mr. Crossman 
said last year. 1 wanted to get some ideas. | 
looked it up because Mr. Crossman and I are both 
dyed with the same sort of slightly pink colour 
and, to some extent. our thoughts run along the 
same lines. I thought: “I will tell them that I 
did not want to make the same speech as he 
made.” I always keep my Literary Guides, and | 
looked him up. It was all right, because a good 
deal of it was about Plato. Like any educated 
man, I revere Plato, especially in the presence of 
a philosopher President, but like most ordinary 
people I do not understand very much of what he 
was writing about. 


In reading Mr. Crossman I found that he rather 
criticized Prof. Barbara Wootton for having, as he 
alleged, said that the major success of the Associa- 
tion was to have emptied the churches, and (as 
tar as | could make out) he did not think that that 
was altogether the right sort of thing to have done 
because he said that if you empty the churches 


something worse may come in. It reminded me 
of the days when I used to read the New Testa- 
ment and study it, where there is a parable that if 
you drive out the one devil seven worse devils 
will come in and take the place of the one devil 
that was driven out. Mr. Crossman was, ol 
course, much too tactful at the Rationalist Press 
Association Dinner to talk about devils. We do 
not believe in them. He talked about the Con- 
servative Party. I quite sympathize with him. 
He said that if he was converting somebody from 
Conservatism and he could not plant the seeds of 
good social democracy in the place, then seven 
worse devils would come in and that person would 
be a Fascist instead of a Conservative. That was 
the burden of his argument. It was, I think, a 
really good Rationalist argument and one with 
which I should agree. 

Incidentally, it is, | think, in a way rather a pity 
that people have given up reading the Bible. When 
I was a boy they used to read it too much (that is 
perfectly true), but perhaps they have swung too 
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much to the other extreme. It is an interesting 
book, and there is a lot of good stuff in it, or at 
least I used to think so. 1 remember that Goethe 
(who was a very good Rationalist) said that it was 
one of the most valuable books that he had ever 
read. 

When you, Sir, were in America and staying in 
hotels, | am quite sure that you always found a 
Bible by your bedside. A very estimable gentle- 
man called Mr. Gideon left a lot of money for the 
provision of Bibles to be placed by the bedside of 
every American who was staying in an hotel. When 
I was there | heard an amusing story which was 
told by the lady principal of one of the best known 
women’s colleges in America. Hf she had not 
told it, I do not think that | would have dared to 
repeat it here tonight, but as she did it is probably 
all right. There was one of these Gideon Bibles 
at an hotel at which she was staying. When she 
opened the first page she found a little inscription: 
“If you are low spirited and depressed, turn to 
2 Corinthians, chapter 3, verse 6,° or whatever it 
was. Somebody had written underneath: “If 
you do this and you are still low spirited and 
depressed, ring Atlantic 3842 and ask for Muriel.” 
(Laughter.) 1 see that you think that the lady 
principal of the American women’s college had «a 
sense of humour. I thought so, too. 

It is really a good thing, is it not, that we should 
have emptied the churches? The more that I see 
of the world the more I am convinced that a great 
part of the misery which exists up and down the 
world is caused by organized religion. If you 
have emptied the churches, at any rate you have 
done something to bring that reign of terror to an 
end. It was a reign of terror, and up to a point it 
still is in many parts of this country and in many 
parts of the world. 

However, being a lawyer, | thought it was only 
fair to look up what Prof. Barbara Wootton said 
when she was speaking to you. So [| turned 
another year back, and there | found Prof. 
Barbara Wootton’s speech faithfully recorded 
Mr. Crossman is not a lawyer; he is a politician. 
Politicians are not always absolutely accurate in 
their accounts of what other people say, even if 
they are fellow Rationalists. 1! found—and I 
was not altogether surprised, knowing Barbara 
Wootton—that of course she never said that the 
major achievement of the Rationalist Press Asso- 
ciation was to empty the churches. What she 
said was that that was one of the great battles 
which had been won, but she did not say that it 
was the Rationalist Press Association which had 
won the battle. In effect she said that it was the 
growth of the scientific movement in the latter 
part of the last century. Then she went on to say 
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that what we had to do was to replace the empty- 
ing by something positive. As a social scientist. 
she was looking to the social scientists to do that 
job, which tn etlect was almost exactly what Mr 
Crossman himself was saying. j 

You might say. to what is all this leading up? 
It did strike me as being a very interesting and 
distinctly typical phenomenon. Here were two 
people who were, at any rate 95 per cent, agree- 
ing with each other, and yet when you first read 
Mr. Crossman’s speech you would think that he 
was delivering an almost all-out attack on Prof. 
Wootton. Is not that what happens too much in 
our Movement’? Is not that one of the reasons 
why we are, perhaps, not as successful as we might 
be, Owing to our giving the impression to the 
world that we are very divided among ourselves? 
Phat is. | think, a rather unfortunate thing. Per- 
haps what we need is rather less analysis and 
iather More synthesis. After we have completed 
our analysis (at which we are very good because 
that is the critical side of our work) we perhaps 
thiok © All right: we have done our job.” and we 
do not get on to the more positive side of building 
ip a synthesis. Of course. | do not suggest for 
/ moment that we should put the Rationalist Press 
\ssociation or the Rationalist Movement into some 
sort of a strait-yacket. One of the really valu- 
ble aspects of the Rationalist Movement 1s the 


complete treedom of thought, the complete free- 
dom to hold whatever views one conscientiously 


ipives at, Which is always such a hall-mark of 
the Movement. Rationalism is indeed a very large 
bed. which can hold all sorts of bedfellows, even 
if some of them are rather queer. 

That reminds me of a story which I read in a 
rather charming book by well-known Irish 
lawyer Who retired some years ago, The Last of 
he Serjeants. It has not much relevance to this 
present argument, but it is an amusing story about 
an tnshman who had won a lot of money in a 
successful speculation. He left Ireland, and he 
established himself in London in Park Lane, where 
he found a charming actress who was prepared 
to share that habitation with him. For a time he 
ran some racehorses, and he was rather a splash 
Then he disappeared. One of his Irish friends 
Who was dining with Tim Healy (who, as you 
Know, Was a leading Nationalist politician) said to 
Tim: “ What happened to Pat?” “Oh,” he said. 
‘his speculations did not turn out too well, The 
house in Park Lane has been disposed of, the 
racehorses have been sold, the actress has trans- 
ferred her affections to a duke, and Pat has gone 
back to his wife.” The other Irishman. said 

Well. well. well. misfortune makes strange bed- 


tellows.” (Laughter.) 


There are, | think, two main divisions in our 
Movement. You might divide the Movement into 
the sceptics on the one hand and the believers on 
the other. On the whole, the older members go into 
the side of the sceptics, and the younger members 
into the camp of the believers. I am between the 
two, not quite old and no longer young, and so 
1 find myself trying to escape along the middle 
path, with a slight inclination, perhaps, towards 
the believers. Even the older sceptical members 
are not what might be called utter unbelievers. 
No doubt you have all read Mr. Forster’s recent 
book where he sets out his motto or creed: * Lord, 
I disbelieve. Help thou my unbelief.” That is a 
very good motto for a Rationalist to start off with, 
at any rate. In re-reading Samuel Butler’s book 
The Way of All Flesh, very shortly afterwards, 
| was interested to find that in almost exactly the 
same words he had exactly the same thought, so 
that it has been typical of the sceptical outlook 
for quite a long time. 

On the other hand, Mr. Crossman says “ Dis- 
belief by itself is the most dangerous thing in the 
world,” and those of you who have read Mr. 
Hawton’s very charming and interesting “ This ts 
What I Believe” in the current number ol 
The Literary Guide will remember that there he 
says: “ Utter scepticism is surely a sign of defeat.” 
He goes on to chide the physicist, or a certain 
type of physicist, who says that “ man is no more 
than a mechanical dance of electrons,” which ts a 
very striking phrase. If, however, you examine 
each of these states of thought a little more care- 
fully, you will find that they are not really so tai 
apart as at first sight you might think. 

In the very chapter in which Mr. Forster asks 
for his unbelief to be strengthened, he enunciates 
his own creed, which is “ tolerance, good temper, 
and sympathy.” That is a trinity which is really 
fundamental to the whole Humanist Movement, 
and you might say that it is the foundation on 
which Humanism has been built up. I am quite 
sure that almost every physicist who looks upon 
himself and his fellow citizens as a ~*~ mechanical 
dance of electrons” is only postulating that as a 
sort of jumping-off ground for a much fuller 
conception—establishing that as a_ preliminary 
in order to prevent the sort of superstitious 
transcendental view of the human personality 
which has cursed us down the ages and which has 
for so long prevented real progress from being 
made. It is from this initial position that he 
advances towards a full and final Humanism. 

If you look at Mr. Crossman’s remarks or at 
Mr. Hawton’s remarks, you find that they qualify 
their position by adjectives. Mr. Crossman talks 
about “disbelief alone,” and Mr. Hawton talks 
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about “utter scepticism.” Utter scepticism is a 
thing which I personally have never come across, 
so that really in a sense it is flogging a dead horse. 
Both Mr. Crossman and Mr. Hawton would admit 
that a good measure of unbelief is absolutely 
essential to any Rationalist philosophy. It is the 
salt which keeps wholesome the food on which 
Rationalism and Humanism live. Therefore we 
will, I think, find that the amount of difference 
between these two opposing forces is not so great 
after all. If we could only close our ranks and 
present a more united face to the world we should 
be a much more effective force than we are today. 

1 am glad to find that there are, at any rate, 
signs that that is coming about. The tremendous 
increase in the humanist side of Rationalism is, 
| think, a most encouraging sign. Not only is 
Humanism providing the integrating force in our 
own country at the present time, but looking out 
over the world it is good to find how in India 
(where not only have they recently established 
a Rationalist Movement but we hear that they 
are going to produce their own journal quite 
soon), in France, in the Netherlands, in Scan- 
dinavia, and perhaps above all in the United States 
of America, humanity is going forward. The 
Humanist Movement is very advanced in the 
United States, which has done so much over the 
last century in providing leaders. It is most 
encouraging. 

The International Conference at Amsterdam, 
which is going to be held in August under the 
presidency of Dr. Julian Huxley, may very well 
mark a turning-point in the whole history of the 
Humanist and the Rationalist Movements through- 
out the world. It may produce a unifying effect 
which may enable the historian to look back on 
this year as being a red-letter one in the history 
of progress. Is it not an inspiring thing that we 
should have this great Humanist Movement at 
the present time? 

When my old Oxford friend, Prof. Gordon 
Childe, produced his book Man Makes Himself, | 
remember thinking: “* What a wonderful title for 
a book that is.” What a superb conception it is 
of man building himself up, from the beginnings 
of the palolithic man, about which one reads in 
the prehistorian’s essays, to what we have now. 
Is it not a much more inspiring conception than 
the conception of the Churchman, that an almighty 
and all-powerful God produces a human being 
without any particular difficulty? It has always 
been very surprising to me that he could not have 
done very much better if he had this complete 
power and complete love at his disposal which the 
theologians say that he has. I find a much more 
inspiring conception that of man gradually creat- 
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ing himself out of the brute beast from which we 
Start. 

It seems to me that even the superstitious 
elementary religion out of which we are struggling 
with such great difficulty is in its own way a 
triumphant achievement of rationalist man. When 
you look at the great statue by Rodin at the 
Pantheon in Paris, Le Penseur, and see the tremen- 
dous efforts of thought which are breaking out of 
that dull, half gorilla-ish beast, which is vet a 
beast with the spark of inspiration in him, you 
realize that it really was quite a triumph of think- 
ing to have produced the conception of God so 
many thousands of years ago. You begin to 
realize that the Rationalist theory of today 
becomes the superstition of tomorrow. Our job 
as Rationalists all the time is to signpost the path 
for those who are leaping a stage ahead. There- 
fore, | personally think that this is a most inspir- 
ing adventure upon which we as Rationalists are 
engaged at the present time. 

It is interesting to see how the theologians hate 
this conception of Humanism. They accuse us of 
pride and arrogance, and they use all the vitupera- 
tive epithets of which they can think. This anti- 
Christian doctrine of Humanism does put man in 
the forefront of the whole thing because it does 
look upon man as a creative force in nature. | 
find this the most inspiriting and encouraging 
movement that is alive in the world at the present 
time. The Rationalist Press Association has played 
a great part in building up this movement which 
has meant so much to us. It has meant much to 
many of us in this room, and to many not only 
throughout our country but in other countries of 
the world in placing their feet on this path of 
progress. 

It is because this means so much to me and 
because I am sure that it means so much to you 
that I ask you to charge your glasses and to rise 
and drink with me to the prosperity of the 
Rationalist Press Association. ( Applause.) 


Mr. F. C. C. WATTS 
(Chairman and Managing Director of the R.P.A.) 


Mr. Chairman, Lord Chorley, ladies and gentle- 
men—In reflecting on how I should begin this 
short speech in reply to the Toast of Prosperity 
to the Association which Lord Chorley has just 
moved, my thoughts turned to three words begin- 
ning with the letter “P”’: Professors, Publicity, 
and Pubs. This may seem to you an odd 
combination, but it is not so odd really when 
you come to look at it more closely. 

I must hasten, though, to assure the distinguished 
professors present tonight, including our genial 
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Chairman, that I do not wish to suggest that there 
iS a necessary connection between professors and 
pubs. There is, however, a very close connection 
between professors and publicity. I have always 
envied those professors and other learned men 
who have succeeded in reaching the stage where 
the Press make quotations, whether correct or 
incorrect, from their public lectures, their broad- 
casts, or their writings, for purposes of comment, 
adverse or otherwise, for I have realized ever since 
I came into the Rationalist Movement how hard 
it is for just an ordinary person like myself to 
obtain any publicity for Rationalism, because 
Rationalism is not news and because the man in 
the street knows nothing about it. Even the 
average Press reporter has usually only a very 
vague idea of what Rationalism ts. 

I recall only one occasion on which a Chairman 
of the R.P.A. Board succeeded in hitting the head- 
lines in the newspapers. It was that tragic and 
sad occasion in 1925, as some of you will remem- 
ber, when our greatly revered past-Chairman, 
George Whale, died suddenly at our Dinner at the 
Trocadero in that year, when towards the end of 
his speech he quoted from William Kingdon 
Clitford the words: 
tomorrow we die.” 
atter he sat down. 

One of our most popular daily papers the next 
morning came out with the heading on its front 
page, * Death after Denouncing Religion,” and so 
the R.P.A. came in for a lot of publicity then 
(though not of a favourable kind) for almost a 
week. [ have in my desk at JoBinson’s Court an 
unpublished article by the late J. M. Robertson, 
written in the form of an open letter to the well- 
known journalist who was then the editor of the 
paper in question. Those of you who remember 
the controversial writings of J. M. Robertson 
vill be able to guess how he dealt with that 
editor 

I have recalled this tragic event for the benefit 
of newcomers to the Movement. Death is not a 
very rosy subject for a function of this kind. 

While preparing these notes I received a batch 
of verses from a reader of The Literary Guide, 
Mr. C. E. Ratcliffe, aged eighty-three. Entitled 
‘Whither.’ they were only four-line verses, and 
I have picked out one of them for you: 


“Let us eat and drink, for 
He collapsed and died soon 


\ village maiden passed away Sweet seventeen 
was she 

Upon her gravestone was inscribed: ‘ Prepare to 
follow me.’ 

\ village lad wrote underneath: “ To follow I'm 
intent 

But as | don't know where you are, please say 
which way vou went.” 


(Laughter) 
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To return to publicity, it is gratifying to note. 
however, that the R.P.A. has received more 
flattering publicity since 1925, due, as I have 
indicated, to the professors and other distinguished 
people in the various spheres of learning who have 
associated themselves with our Movement, know- 
ing full well how anxious some of the popular 
journalists on the religious Press are to discredit 
the R.P.A. and, if possible, to embarrass our 
eminent supporters. I would like to say a warm 
“Thank you” for their valuable support to all 
our Honorary Associates and others who are well 
known. So much for professors and publicity. 

Pubs came to my mind because in the weird 
world of publishing it is extraordinary, when I 
look back, how much of the success in our pub- 
lishing efforts has been achieved by talks and deals 
over a drink or over a meal in an hotel bar, club, 
or public-house. Those of you who know Fleet 
Street, and the clubs and pubs where people in the 
publishing trade can be found, will not need to be 
told how easily business seems to be done if some 
key-man is fond of his pint, his double whiskies, 
or what-have-you? 

I wonder whether the Church publishing houses 
and Church organizations attribute their hold over 
the people to anything of this kind, or whether 
they would prefer to say that they rely solely on 
their old traditions and ties and the monopoly of 
pageantry which revives their dying creed from 
time to time. But I must change the subject or 
you will think I am a supporter of the brewers 

To adopt a more serious note, I should like to 
express my pleasure at seeing the rallying here 
tonight of all the different sections of our great 
Movement for freedom of thought and for a 
non-theological ethical and humanist life. Never 
before, I think, has the R.P.A. had the honour to 
have present at this annual function so many 
leading representatives of the principle organiza- 
tions in the country which, though working on 
different lines from ourselves, have the same 
common aim of exposing religious superstition 
and humbug, and whose purpose, based on reason 
and free discussion on all the mysteries which 
confront us, is to make this world a better place 
to live in. 

In this connection we all welcome Mr. Ridley 
(the Acting President) and other members of the 
National Secular Society, Mr. and Mrs. Blackham 
of the Ethical Union, and Mr. and Mrs. Hawton 
of the South Place Ethical Society, as well as 
other earnest workers for our own Association. 
( Applause.) 

The same mutual support and co-operation is 
going on among the Freethought Societies all over 
the world, and I think everyone will agree that 
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this friendly atmosphere which now exists among 
us—and which engenders the feeling that we are 
all fighters in the same great cause—is largely due 
to the work of our good friend Charles Bradlaugh 
Bonner, whose efforts in this country and on the 
Continent to organize and present a united front 
wherever we can deserve the highest commenda- 
tion. 

With regard to the Humanist Movement, there 
is certainly now every sign that the Humanists 
are being listened to and taken more notice ot 
by the religious world. The bishops (I see, by 
the way, in this morning’s newspapers that they 
are saying we are about to enter a new age ot 
miracles) are beginning to feel that we have * got 
something there,” and that we are at last becoming 
a real danger to the Churches by our efforts to 
obtain a following from that vast number ot 
indifferentists who are just waiting to be attracted 
to a good cause—call it Rationalist or moral or 
Humanist or what you will—which has no time 
for the old superstitions and traditional beliefs. 
These indifferentists are the people whose support 
we need, and I fervently hope to see such support 
enlisted for the furtherance of the great cause for 
which this Association was founded in 1899. 

We have not yet finished by a long way the 
job that our founders left us to do, but I do not 
think it will be denied that we have made con- 
siderable progress. With regard to the future, it 
looks as though a completely new approach is 
needed if we are to succeed in attracting the 
interest of young people. I do not, of course. 
propose to deal with this question tonight, and 
it is sufficient for the moment to emphasize that 
the problem of young people still awaits solution. 

Now, if you will allow me, ladies and gentlemen. 
I should like to end this address on a purely 
personal note. In speaking to you this evening 
I have done so at a certain risk to my health, for 
after-dinner speeches have never been easy for me. 
I have done this because I am retiring from the 
Chairmanship of this Association tomorrow, and 
so this is the last opportunity I shall have of 
addressing you in my capacity as Chairman ot 
the R.P.A. 

I took over the Chairmanship in an emergency 
in 1942, and continued through the war years until 
now. In 1948, as some of you may know, I had 
a stroke, and returned after ten months’ absence. 
I have, with limited strength, held on since, at the 
request of the Board, to help as much as I could. 
but I am afraid that the time has come when I 
must commence to relinquish some of my many 
responsibilities. It will be better too for the 
Association to have a fitter man than myselt at 
the head of it. 


I am happy that the Board has chosen as my 
successor Joseph Reeves, M.P., who has done so 
much for Rationalism in recent years and who 
will, I am sure, prove a very great asset to the 
Association. (Applause.) 

Before I take my leave from this position of 
honour I should like to express my appreciation 
of the services rendered to the Association by 
someone whom you may know by name—the 
name that is on almost every package of literature 
you receive from Johnson's Court—but who 
because of her modest and unassuming manner 
may not be personally known to you all. I refer 
to our Constance (Miss Kerr, our Secretary), and 
[ would like, on behalf of the Board, to thank 
her for the splendid service she has rendered the 
Association during my term of office, both during 
the war years and after, and for the great help 
she has given me personally. 

Finally, in thanking Lord Chorley for moving 
this Toast to the prosperity of our Association, 
I should like to assure him, and also those repre- 
sentatives of the other branches of our Movement, 
that the R.P.A. is most anxious to collaborate in 
every possible way for the establishment of 
Humanism. All our differences are but minor 
differences, and what we call ourselves matters 
little really if our aims are the same. And surely 
they are the same—to rid the world of religious 
superstitions and ignorance: to clear out of the 
way that great obstacle to human progress— 
organized religion—and to establish the perfectly 
rational life here and now, the only life that can 
ever ensure the universal happiness of mankind. 
( Applause.) 


Mr. ROYSTON PIKE 


Proposing the Toast, ** The Chairman” 


Mr. Chairman, my Lord Chorley, ladies and 
gentlemen—I have been perturbed tonight about 


how my few remarks should begin. Mr. Watts 
has saved me from that embarrassment. Not only 
as the first speaker after his announcement, but 
as an individual member and a representative of 
this Association, I wish to say how sorry I am 
and how sorry we all are that a malign combina- 
tion of circumstances has forced his retirement 
from the Chairmanship of the Rationalist Press 
Association. (Hear, hear.) 

I have known Mr. Watts for something like 
thirty years. We have worked together in fair 
days and in foul, and through all that time I have 
learnt most confidently to rely upon him as a 
man whose heart is set completely on the cause to 
which the Association is dedicated. The name of 
* Watts” is one which, in the history of Free- 
thought, is immortal. (Hear. hear) Of Fred 
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Watts I can say with all truth that he has more 
than maintained the high traditions established by 
his father and his grandfather. (Applause.) | am 
sure that all our good wishes will go out to him 
in his retirement trom the Chair, and we know 
that he will continue to give us his good will and 
his support to the very best of his ability 

Perhaps I may continue by extending to his 
successor, Mr. Reeves, our very best wishes for all 
success in his new post. (Applause.) 

Now my real job tonight ts to propose the 
Toast of the Chairman. It is a very pleasurable 
duty, and I thought a very simple one. I went to 
Who's Who to discover some information about 
Prot. Heath, because although I have sat next to 
him at lunch a number of times I have never yet 
dared to put to him a lot of the questions which 
| should like to put to philosophers. I have found 
i. considerable amount of information about him; 
how he holds a professorship of Philosophy at 
Swansea: how he has been interested in a number 
of good causes, adult education, and so on. Then 
somebody has told me that he used to cox an eight 
vith a considerable display of expletives and that 
good humour which has no doubt served him in 
good stead in maintaining order in this Associa- 
tion behind the scenes. The entry in Who's Who 
goes on to say that he has written books and 
papers, but as I have never been able to read a 
book on philosophy right through from page | to 
page 900, it was with great relief that I noted that 
no names of Prof. Heath's books were given, so 
that I was*not under any obligation to go to the 
public library and get them out. But I have been 
eading some of the other things that he has 
written 

Every month | turn, as I expect that most ot 
vou do, to that column in The Literary Guide 
which is headed “ Heathiana”™ and is so full of 
ly little witticisms, rather shocking irreverences, 
ind tilts at established persons and things and 
institutions. We have all enjoyed it. Then | 
turned up his articles in The Rationalist: Annual. 
Some of them I did not understand, but there was 
one that I did. It was about a missing statue, 
ind it went completely to my heart. It described 
t statue in Shrewsbury. a statue of Charles Darwin 
which is dignified and everything that a great 
sclrentist should be. Then Prof. Heath had the 
audacity to suggest that another statue cought to 
be erected immediately in front of this one—a 
statue showing a little ragamuffin of a boy casting 
a brick at Darwin, and he said in so many words 
Butler —that ts “Erewhon”™ Butler, not 
the Bishop-—*“is entitled to Shrewsbury’s rever- 
ence as much as Darwin, and it is only fair that 
he, too, should have a statue.” 


I was thinking of that when Lord Chorley was 
saying that this Association believes in ireedom 
of thought. We do-—otherwise I should not be 
in it, because | am a most heretical heretic. We 
feel that there is room for everybody who ts a 
sceptic or Humanist or whatever he likes to call 
himself. In these totalitarian times it is good to 
know that there is an Association in which people 
who revere Charles Darwin can sit down and feel 
at home beside people who can thoroughly enjoy 
the ults of men like Samuel Butler. 

One final thought: in asking you to honour this 
Toast I should like to couple with the name of 
the Chairman that of the gracious lady, his wife. 
Those of you who have, met her at functions ot 
this kind and at Conferences and so on, will know 
that she possesses the inestimable gift of getting 
on well with people and making them feel 
thoroughly at home. So tonight, ladies and gentle- 
men, I ask you to raise your glasses in a tribute 
of respect to Prof. Heath (the President of the 
Rationalist Press Association) and Mrs. Heath. 
( Applause.) 


Prof. A. E. Heath (responding) said: My reply. 
like myself, must be brief. I should like to thank 
Mr. Pike for his kind words, and especially for 
discovering that the secret of anything that I have 
been able to do is seated on my right in the person 
of my wife. 

It is not good-bye to Fred Watts because. 
happily, he still remains with us as Vice-Chairman: 
and, naturally, he will be available for consulta- 
tion. We shall, of course, welcome Joseph Reeves 
as Chairman. [ think that you will agree that we 
have made a very happy choice. My friendship 
with him is based on the fact that we are of the 
same height, and so can meet on level terms. 
(Laughter.) 

There will now be dancing: a form of motion 
I have previously described as the ethical move- 
ment. 


Form of Bequest to the R.P.A. 


Reapers of “ The Literary Guide who are in sympathy with 
the obects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited t& 
remember the crganization when making their Wills Appended 
is a form of bequest which may be useful to friends who are 
desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil a part of their estate 
to assist in the dissemination of rational views on religion and 
cognate subjects 


“1 GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association Limited, whose 
registered office is situated at Nos. 4, 5 and 6 Johnson's Court, 
Fleet Street. London, F.C.4, the sum of (here insert amount 
adding * Free of Legacy Duty.’ if so desired), to be applied to the 
general purposes of the said Association; and the receipt of the 
Secretary for the time being shall be a sufficient discharge to my) 
Executors for such legacy.” 


On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable that 
intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary. 
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PARSONS’ 


li all seemed rather odd The bishop-elect might 
be a rising figure in the Church, but to hoist him 
heavenwards in such a pyrotechnic manner was surels 
a doubtful promotion? Card nal Manning's elevation 
was certainly meteoric, but this savoured of jet- 
propulsion. Perhaps, however. there had been a 
mistake—yet, for all we know to the contrary. the 
Derby Diocesan Notes is a responsible publication 
The statement was perfectly straightforward: there 
seemed to be no textual difficulty to be glossed: * Te 
bishop-elect, wearing a white rocket, was taken to a 
seat below the pulpit.’ Was this the work of some 
fiendish choir-boy., who loitered in the cloister with a 
lighted taper bent on translating this Godly man into 
a celestial body blazing in the firmament? Yet if this 
were 50, why wait until the victim was taken to a seat 
below the pulpit? Was it not obvious to a boy ot 


parts that the ideal launching site was the pulpit 
itself? Then again, why a white rocket? Indeed. 
why a rocket at all? Surely a delicately nurturea 


Christian lad should have chosen a Catherine Wheel 
in honour of the saint who was tortured on a wheel 
by the Emperor Maximus for confessing the Christian 
faith? Or a Roman Candle, to remind the faithful 
of the incendiary practices of Nero whereby Christian 
slaves were dipped in tar and ignited to serve as 
torches? It really was most perplexing. And then 
the sibylline lady who shares this column's uncertain 
alestiny came to the rescue. Was not rocket a misprint 
for rochet—a white vestment resembling a surplice? 
Doubtfully, yet because it has learned to. vreserve 
domestic peace by perpetual acquiescence, this column 
accepted the explanation. But if any of our Derby- 
shire readers with a taste for astronomy should have 
noticed a new star in the heavens recently, accompaniea 
by a vacancy advertised in the religious Press, perhaps 
they would kindly drop a Ine. 


a 


Among the leaders of 
ligious sects is a lady 


America’s multitudinous 
who says that she is the 


earthly contact for Washington, Lincoln, Franklin. 
Shakespeare, Roosevelt, Lord Northcliffe, Plato. 
Aristotle, Plutarch, Darwin, Dante, Hypatia, King 


Thotma, Wesley, Spurgeon, Emerson, Lord Cameron. 
Beethoven, Lord Falconer, Woodrow Wilson, Coolidge. 
Edison, Burbank, Luther, Napoleon, John the Baptist, 
and others. According to the author of The Smal! 
Sects in America, Elmer T. Clark, the aforesaid lady 
receives messages from these worthies and _ publishes 
them. Let's hope they do not all transmit at the 
same time. 


Catholic broadcasts on the B.B.C. in 1951-52 totalled 
124—seventy-three services and fifty-one talks—an 
increase of twenty-seven over the previous year. Not 
content with this, readers of the Catholic Times are 
now being invited to subscribe to a fund to be devoted 
io sponsoring Catholic broadcasts to Britain from 
Radio Luxembourg, | wonder if the programme's 
signature tune will be “ That Old Black Magic Has 
Me in Its Spell"? 
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Addressing his diocesan conference recently, Dr. 
Blunt, the Bishop of Bradford, has this to say: “* We 
have renounced the idea of hell, and we have lost 
belief in heaven, except as a desirable but probably 
fictitious residential neighbourhood. As a race we 
have by-passed God.’ Now if this were true it would 
be good) news indeed; unfortunately it is not, Despite 
the burdens which nature forces man to carry on his 
back, he still insists on loading himself with God 
and other superstitions. The picture of man facing 
the gales of the world without the support of escapist 
illusions like heaven and hell ts truly noble. Man, 
like the heroes of Shakespearian tragedy, may be 
assaulted by gusts of ill-foriune, but it is the manne 
in which he faces his fate that excites admiration. 
Where is death’s sting when he can depart, not with 
the murmurings of priests, but with a great shout? 


Giving evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Marriage and Divorce, Mr. R. S. W. Pollard, chairman 
ot the Marriage Law Reform Society—and, inciden- 
tally, the author of Your Family and the Law in the 
Thrift Books series—declared that behind the Society's 
proposals was the desire to place the responsibility for 
successful marriages more on the parties and more on 
the need for a happier family lite. In urging an amend- 
ment to the present law whereby divorce should be 
permitted ‘ where deadly hatred or unconquerable 
aversion or incompatability of temperament exists 
between the parties,” Mr. Pollard indicated his support 
for Mrs. Irene White's Bill for divorce after seven 
years’ continuous separation, but recommended that 
the period of separation should be reduced to four 
years. When a marriage had come to an end, he con- 
tinued, the sooner each party could, if he or she wished, 
make a new start, the better it was in the public interest 
as a whole. It was not divorce that made. children 
suffer; they suffered because the marriage had gone 
wrong. “ If you can reduce the bitterness in divorce 
cases the distress in the children will be lessened: it 
is the antagonism which causes the distress.’ Lt.-Col. 
Marcus Lipton, a sponsor of the Society, summed up 
the position thus: ** No useful social or moral purpose 
is Served by seeking to embalm the corpse of a marriage 
which has in fact died.” 


* She was a widow, and a Prominent Baptist, and a 
Good Influence. She had so painfully reared three 
sons to be Christian gentlemen that one of them had 
become an Omaha bartender, one a professor of Greek, 
and one . the most brazen member of the toughest 
gang in Boytown. Mrs. Bogart was not the acid type 
of Good Influence. She was the soft, damp, fat, 
sighing, indigestive, clinging, melancholy, depressingly 
hopeful kind. There are in every large chicken-yard 
a number of old and indignant hens who resemble 
Mrs. Bogart, and when they are served at Sunday noon 
dinner, as fricasseed chicken with thick dumplings, they 
keep up the Lewis, Main 
Street. 
D. K. H. Parsons. 
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OUR NEW CHAIRMAN 


HE seventh chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Rationalist Press Association Limited. 
after eleven years of service mainly under the 
great strain of war and its aftermath, has found it 
necessary on account of his health to resign The 
debt the Association owes to Frederick Watts. the very 
capable son of our founder, is great, for to his 
inspiration, boldness, judgment, and executive ability 
the developments of the last twenty years are chiefly 
due We are happy to say that he will remain on 
the Board and active at 
Johnson's Court, we 
hope, for many years to 
come 
[he Directors found 
themselves faced with 
the difficult task of find- 
ing his successor. Fortu- 
nately there was one of 
proved worth and im- 
mense experience, who, 
in spite of great and 
most varied demands on 
his time, believes so 
devotedly in our cause 
that he was prepared to 
accept the arduous and 
responsible position, 
Many of our readers 


know him by name and 
reputation, some have 
the happiness of know- 


ing him personally, and 
they will agree that in 
the portrait we show here 
the photographer has 
successtully caught some- 
thing of the good humour, 
charm, and efficiency of 
Joseph Reeves, Member 
of Parliament for 
Rationalism 

Let us obtain a close- 
up of him. Just half a 
century ago, in Camber- 
well, when young Joseph 
was fourteen, he won a 
prize (not the only one 
in his life) against a full 
score of opponents for 
making a speech and 
chose for his reward—most appropriately for the 
future Chairman of the R.P.A.-Darwin’s Origin of 
Species, Next year he wrote a thesis on Theism—| 
wonder if he dare read it now—and when eighteen 
joined the South London Ethical Society. Butterflies 
you will observe, are not the only noteworthy 
phenomena of Camberwell The particular phe- 
nomenon We are now scrutinizing is a busy-bee rather 
than a butterfly, and ranges over S.E. London from 
Thames bank to the chalky downs Born into an 
itmosphere of printerdom, he launched out into 
publicity and, after the first Great War, joined the 
Co-operative Movement, in which he has been active 
in sO many ways and on so many committees that it 
is impossible to list them here. Of course. he was 
interested in politics. Good Rationalists always are 
Special interests and specialized knowledge led him to 


JOSEPH REEVES, M.P. 


educational activities; he was for twenty years secretary 
of the R.A.C.S. Education Department, and a member 
of the Education Council and Executive of the 
Co-operative Union. He has also a particular know- 
ledge of the cinema, was secretary-manager of the 
Workers’ Film Association: and also of broadcasting, 
for he was a member of the B.B.C, Advisory Com- 
mittee on Adult Education and of the 1949 Beveridge 
Committee, and travelled extensively, particularly in 
N. America. investigating broadcasting conditions in 
other countries. In spite 
of all his activities within 
the Kingdom's bounds, 
his outlook is not paro- 
chial and he has been to 
many countries, leading 
parties to Holland, 
Belgium, Russia, France, 
Switzerland, Denmark. 
Germany, and Czecho- 
slovakia. He has been 
vice-chairman of the 
Society for Improving 
Relations with the 
U.S.S.R. and is chairman 
of British Aid to German 
Workers, which has 
brought to England large 
numbers of starved 
children and sent them 
home to the Rhine 
thriving and plump. 
In 1946 a Parliamentary 
Committee for Freedom 
of Religious Controversy 
was formed under 
Mr. Reeves’s guidance 
and inspiration this Com- 
mittee, which the 
support of some seventy 
members the two 
Houses, has done invalu- 
able work, sending twe 
deputations to the Gover- 
nors of the B.B.C. and 
obtaining from them 
a considerable liberaliza- 
tion of the programmes. 
Filiott & Fre With all this I have 
scarcely touched on his 
political work, both kh 
and national. Not only is he Member of Parliament i 
Greenwich, but for twenty years he was Councillor and 
Alderman of Deptford, though anyone who looks 
less like the alderman of tradition it is hard to 
visualize. 

He has been an editor, an author, and a lecturer 
What more do you want for our Chairman? Just one 
thing more; one thing to add to over forty years’ 
experience of business and of boards; just one thing 
which our excellent friend possesses in good measure 
tact. 

I expect he has a few defects; he is cheerfully 
human. They are. however, not obvious. He is 
fortunate in having a most devoted and co-operative 
wife and three charming daughters. Lucky man!— 
and lucky R-P.A.! 

C. BRADLAUGH BONNER 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DREAMS AND PRECOGNITION 


SECOND SitGHT IN Datty Lire. By W. H. W. Sabine. 
Allen & Unwin. 196 pp., with 4 pp. Bibliography, 
4 pp. Glossary, 4 pp. Index. 12s. 6d. 


It is a well-known fact of psychotherapy that patients 
produce dreams appropriate to the school of thought 
to which their analyst belongs. The patient of a 
Freudian analyst dreams Freudian dreams with a wealth 
of sexual symbolism; the Jungian analyst has patients 
who dream Jungian dreams of mystical content; and it 
would appear that Adler’s patients dreamed of power 
and their sense of inferiority. Outside the psycho- 
analyst’s consulting-room we read of yet other types 
of dream—for example, the late J. W. Dunne, in his 
books An Experiment with Time and The Seriai 
Universe, claimed that his dreams were a compound 
of past and future events, and challenged his readers 
to keep a notebook by their bedside, when, it was 
supposed, they would make the same discovery. In 
order to explain these observations Mr. Dunne postu- 
lated a theory of serial or multi-dimensional time. 

Now, whichever of these various theories we may 
prefer, it is quite clear that they cannot ail be true— 
that, in fact, they are mutually exclusive. In the 
present book the writer gives an account, and a very 
readable one, of a series of allegedly recognitive 
dreams which he has recorded over a period of twenty- 
five years, together with some instances of waking 
precognition. Towards the end of the book he 
examines the various theories which have attempted 
to explain such phenomena and puts forward a rather 
involved theory of his own. 

Within the space of a short review it would be im- 
possible to make any reasoned or detailed examination 
of the belief in precognition, but it seems fair to say 
that those who tend to support such a belief should, 
at any rate, have some adequate answer to the fol- 
lowing considerations: 

(1) If precognition is a fact—if, that is to say, it is 
possible sometimes to know the future—why has this 
state of affairs had no apparent influence either in 
history or in the lives of the vast majority of indivi- 
duals? On the grand scale, we should like to know 
whether any astrologer, or any believer in the possi- 
bility of precognition, was able to foretell the course 
of the last war with a degree of accuracy greater than 
that which might be attributed to sheer chance. On 
a minor, but still significant scale, can the writer intro- 
duce us to anyone who has made a living by backing 
winners in races the results of which were foreknown 
by the precognitive faculty? (The answer is clear 
that astrologers, being addicted to wishful thinking. 
were, on the whole, even more inaccurate than would 
be accounted for by sheer chance, and that nobody has 
ever made a penny by precognition.) : 

(2) The reason why people have dreams which fit 
in with their own theories or those of their analyst 
is that, following the actual dream, a process takes 
place which was described by Freud as * secondary 
elaboration.” That is to say, the dream as described 
has very little relationship to the dream as dreamed. 
This process may continue over a long period, even to 
the point of distorting unconsciously the dream content 
after an event has occurred in order to make it fit 
theories of precognition. 

(3) It should be obvious that, whether or not pre- 


cognition is a fact, it can never be proved to be so 
solely by the experiences of individuals however strik- 
ing they may be. In order to prove precognition one 
would need to know what is the total number of dreams 
dreamed by a significant section of the population and 
how many of these show any trace of precognition. 
Or, to say the same thing in another way, it would 
hardly be surprising if of all the many millions of 
dreams some were by coincidence to portray events 
which were later duplicated in reality. 

(4) There is every reason to believe that in dreams 
the individual is often concerned with his life-problems 
and is, during sleep, seeking out solutions. Thus it 1s 
certainly the case that many dreams “ come true” 
because the dreamer makes them do so. For example, 
if a man dreams of promotion it is apparent that he 
wishes this to occur, and we need not be surprised if 
he is later promoted. If he sees a girl in the street 
and dreams that he is marrying her it hardly needs a 
deep thinker to see that he may very well marry her 
in reality. 

(5) Many of the dreams recorded in this book can 
be interpreted as precognitive only by a liberal use ot 
the imagination—-in other words, what really happened 
bore a rather slender resemblance to what was dreamed. 
As an example, to dream of alligators and subsequently 
to hear Prof. Saurat lecturing (the name Saurat, the 
writer points out, has a resemblance to the word 
sauria, the name of the genus to which alligators 
belong) is not a very convincing instance of how the 
mind works. 

No, Mr. Sabine, although one may read this book 
with the mental excitement with which one would read 
a good thriller, we shall need a great deal more evidence 
before we are convinced of the existence of a state of 
affairs which seems to conflict with all that is known 
about the nature of the universe J. A. C. Brown. 


SAINT MARX 

Marx AND Science, By J. D. Bernal, F.R.S. Marxism 

Today Series. Lawrence and Wishart. 56 pp. 

2s. 6d. 
There is much in this skilfully written litthe book with 
which any Rationalist, no matter what his politcal 
ticket, will agree and much that he will find instructive. 
Prof. Bernal traces briefly, but with lucidity and 
mastery, the development of Marx’s thought. He 
admires its precision in contrast with the vagueness 
of his contemporaries, a precision deriving from 
intense study. His rejection of religion as_ the 
illusory happiness of the people was complete and 
exoressed when Marx was only twenty-five in his 
Criticism of the Hegelian Philosophy of Law, five 
years before the Communist Manifesto of 1848. 
Marx, living as he did in the early period of rapid 
change in the Industrial Revolution, when increased 
production by mechanical means was in the very aif 
he breathed, naturally concentrated on production 
and could see litthke importance in distribution, just as 
he constantly preached activity as opposed to con- 
templation. A salesman’s knowledge of his wares 
is, said Marx, shallow: it is the man who makes them 
who knows. (The salesman, it might be objected, 
must have the wider knowledge since he must judge 
whether his public can be advantaged by using 
Fordson tractors in preference to wooden hoes.) In 
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he study of man and his activities, the abstraction 
and isolation of a single element is likely to lead to 
error, i must never be overlooked that that element 
is a part of a great soctal whole. Prof, Bernal claims 
that this consideration struck at the very root of the 
liberal outlook, which saw society only as an agglomer- 
ation of individuals. Marx’s aims were to change the 
world, not merely to contemplate ut. The critic might 
object that liberalism meant freeing the world of the 
obstacles preventing change and allowing free growth 
to those mutations which favoured humanity. The 
great factor in social change is natural science and 
the technique it develops and which in turn reflects 
on science 

Although unhandy, Marx, declares Prof. Bernal 
had a penetrating understanding of mechanical pro- 
duction, He was certainly profoundly impressed by 
ts possibilities and saw the man who handles the 
machine as the heir of science The society Marx 
dreamed was one made by science for the people. 

In so short a work the author has made no attempt 
to present more than one aspect of his theme, The 
effect is panegyric, as an Early Father composing x 
Gospel C. BRADLAUGH BONNER 


A STUDY OF GOSPEL SOURCES 


JeSUS AND THE Hippen Biste. A Study of Gospel 
Sources, By Joseph Hayyim Krimsky. Philosophical 
Library, New York. 77 pp. including Index. $2.75 

The object of this litth book is to prove that ** Jesus 


of Nazareth died under the spell of the Messianic 
hopes and expectations, the Apocalyptic visions and 


revelations of an approaching World-to-come in which 
the hearts of his people were steeped.” The term 

Hidden Bible * is used by the author to cover books 
with fantastic visions of the future, like The Book of 
Enoch, which were frowned on by the Jewish hierarchy, 
for whom only the works comprised in the Canon of 
the Old Testament were the authentic Word of God 
The books known to Catholics as * Deutero-canonical ” 
ind held to be Holy Scripture, and to Protestants as 

The Apocrypha and eliminated from their canon, 
were not regarded as inspired by the Palestinian Jews, 
or by most of them. Jews of the Dispersion, however, 
were inclined to accept them, and some of the writings 
of the New Testament show familiarity with them. 

Mr. Krimsky gives a list of parallels between the 
teaching of Jesus and the sayings of Ben Sirach (about 
190 B.c.) in the Book of Ecclesiasticus (not to be 
confused with Ecclesiastes), which is one of the 
Deutero-canonical books. New Testament eschatology, 
picturing heaven and hell and the Last Judgment, drew 
largely on the Book of Enoch and other Jewish 
Apocalypses. Mr. Krimsky adduces a striking parallel 
to the story of Jesus stilling a storm on the Lake otf 
Galilee from the pre-Christian Testaments of — the 
Twelve Patriarchs. The ship in which the Patriarchs 
ire embarked is “ filled with water.” “ pounded by 
mighty waves,’ and “ broken up.” But Levi, * giri 
tbout with sackcloth, prayed for us all unto the Lord 
And the storm ceased and the ship reached the land 
in peace.” 

Mr. Krimsky, who comes trom a Jewish family tn 
the Ukraine, recalls tales of the miracles of a Rabbi 
of the eighteenth century, Bal Sham Tov, which he 
heard from his grandfather. The claim to be a miracle- 
worker was not peculiar to Jesus. 

A. D. 
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Short Notices 


RELIGION IN Britain Since 1900. By G. Stephens 
Spinks. Andrew Dakers. 256 pp., including 6 pp. 


Index and pp. Bibliography. 18s 


Looking back on the past half-century, Dr. Spinks 
(former editor of the Hibbert Journal) and his col- 
laborators, Dr. E. L. Allen and Dr, James Parkes, 
note a catastrophic decline in congregations, accom- 
panied by a conspicuous increase in the influence ot 
religion in everyday affairs. Just what * religion ” 
means in this connection is not too clear, but at least 
the attempt has been made to deal fairly with some 
of the more important unorthodox and non-Christian 
movements There is even a mention of “ the 
Rationalist Association whose press was responsible 
for the publication of a number of important: works 
in the popular Thinker’s Library series.” although in 
the same paragraph those writers are rebuked who, 
‘while they laughed away many socially foolish pre- 
judices, also undermined the standards of many who, 
without any special Knowledge of theology, science, 
or philosophy, found that it was smart to be * too 
clever to be Christian’ and so contributed by their 
‘intellectual self-flattery to “the rise of brutal 
ideologies which were to bring Europe to ruin before 
their forces were defeated in a second world war.” 

But only a few pages earlier one reads of “ the 
ex-atheist who, as an authority on English literature, 
was therefore to be accepted by our secondary school 
products as an exponent of Christian doctrine. One 
wonders, to be sure, how many were alienated by the 
crude presentations in which C. S. Lewis took delight.” 

An altogether disproportionate amount of space 1s 
given to the work of the Student Christian Movement, 
but on the whole the book ts characterized by a broad 
comprehension and an agreeable absence of sectarian 
bitterness. Protestant Christianity, our authors con- 
clude, probably holds the key to the future, since it 
is the faith professed by the U.S.A. and its British 
allies, and by indigenous Churches in Africa and the 
Orient 


NATURAL SCIENCE AND THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
Baillie. Oxford University Press 


This book contains the Philosophical Discourse 
delivered before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Edinburgh on August 12, 
1951, by Dr. John Baillie, Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Edinburgh. The main thesis is_ that 
natural science and religion need not come into con- 
flict—rather each may enrich the other—if the true 
concern of each be properly understood. The word 
* religion “ is used throughout the discourse where, it 
seems to the reviewer, * theology “ would have been 
better: but we need not discuss this point as more 
important issues are raised. Prof. Baillie quotes with 
approval from Michael Foster, A. N. Whitehead, 
Nicolas Berdyaev, and others to support his view that 
Christianity alone made possible both positive science 
and technics, and this largely because the Christian 
Gospel exorcized demons from a demon-ridden world, 
thus introducing man to the full exercise of his dominion. 

Many will disagree with this view, but the subject 
cannot be discussed in a short review. One matter is, 
however, worth considering in this connection. How 
are we to explain the strides which the Mohammedans 
made in science in the Middle Ages? It is generally 
held that Pope Sylvester I] owed much of his scholarly 
equipment to the time he spent in Spain, where the 
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Mohammedan influence had left its mark. Not everyone 
will agree that “if faith should languish, the scientific 
impulse would in the end languish no less “ (pp. 34-5). 
So many controversial points are raised by Prof. Baillie 
that he might well consider de novo the whole sub- 
stance of his address. 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENC! Vol. VIII, No. 32 

March, 1952. 6s. 
This organ of the British Association, as might be 
expected, always contains matter of interest and, to the 
science amateur, of excitement and thrill, The first 
article is, in more than one sense, the star of this 
number. It is a report of the 1981 Norman Lockyer 
Lecture on “ The Radio Astronomer’s Universe,” by 
Prof. Lovell. Lockyer was most fertile in ideas; his 
critics might call them fancies. Prot. Lovell calls him 
a visionary and then presents us with a vision of the 
invisible. He tells of the astounding discoveries in the 
stellar universe in the last twelve years (largely in the 
last four years) by means of radio telescopes. These 
queer Wire contraptions are equivalent to gigantic tele- 
scopes and by their use Australian and British observers 
have been led to postulate the existence of radio stars 
which emit waves recorded by these new instruments, 
but not visible light waves. These radio stars are 
apparently as numerous as the visible stars. Moreover 
a new approach to problems such as sun-spots, the 
corona, meteorites, etc., has been revealed. The 
supremacy America gained through the creation of the 
giant telescopes of Mount Wilson and Mount Palomar 
now yields to the brilliant results obtained by Britons. 

It was very jolly to meet once more a column on 
Kekulé and his Benzene Ring theory in Prof, Todd's 
Hundred Years of Organic Chemistry, a domain which 
has expanded with incredible rapidity, On the other 


hand, it was strange to find Prof. Paneth referring to 
£ 


chemistry as a “ very young science,” ull you found 
that he dated it from Lavoisier. He, too, regards 
Kekulé and his master Licbig as the fathers of modern 
chemistry. Avogadro's method of calculating atomic 
weights gave rise to the Periodic System usually credited 
to Mendeleeff, whose work was nevertheless preceded 
by that of the Englishman Newlands. Nowadays we 
do not so much predict the imminent discovery of a 
new element as set to work to manufacture it. What 
comes next? The real fun.” says Prof. Paneth, * is 
just beginning.” 

Prob'ems of Botany, Mining, Geology, Sciomology, 
and Sociology all find room in this excellent number. 


Canpipe. By Voltaire. Translated by John Butt. 
Penguin Books. 144 vp. 6s. 
The most recent “* Penguin’ innovation has been to 
issue titles of proved popularity in attractive cloth 
bindings at a moderate price. Among the first batch 
to be so produced is John Butt’s translation of 
Candide. There is a smoothness about Mr. Butt’s 
English version that reads very much like a modern 
novel. The translator’s Introduction is commendably 
pertinent, and in this more permanent form a modern 
Candide should take its rightful place on the bookshelf 
long after a tattered paper copy has been thrown away. 


AN OrTHODOX PRroTesTANT Depate. By K. Andronis. 
Translated into English from the Greek Original 
by Denver Cummings. The Orthodox Christian 
Educational Society, Chicago, U.S.A. 74 pp. $1.00. 

A debate between a Protestant and a Christian of the 


Orthodox Church, in which the former finally admits 
his defeat. 


HEATHIANA 


Or the burning of heretics there is no end, but fashions 
change. 
aA 


In earlier ages of faith those who denied the Living 
God were threatened wholesale with flood, famine and 
pestilence, In later periods, when the causal ante- 
cedents of these calamities became recognizable, the 
stake and the rack proved more effective. 


I cannot think of any single sentence which has had 
more loathsome historical consequences than the 
practical advice of Jesus **Compel them to come in” 

unless it be that other Biblical injunction * Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live.” 

The first resulted in the horrors of the Holy 
Inquisition; the second, in the savageries of the Witch 
Mania. I commend these facts to those who tell us 
about the salutary effects of reading the Holy Bible. 


In the England of Mr. Wells’s sociological novels, 
if not in countries where medieval intolerance continued 
to be practised, the bigot had still the will to evil but 
not the power. So gentecler forms of pressure, such 
as social disapproval, were substituted for the stake. 

As Art Kipps’s friend Mr. Coote might have 
remarked: ** Unbelief is not quate naice.” 


aA 


On our contemporary scene a little, just a_ little, 
unbelief has become positively fashionable. Curates 
aspiring to bishoprics are expected to add a dash of 
sceptical vinegar to the clerical salad, in order to offset 
the oiliness produced by their dulcet mumblings of 
meaningless dogma. Christian apologists, like Prof. 
Macgregor in a recent Hibbert Journal, go so far as 
to claim that it is the True Believer alone who can 
doubt profoundly. 

The Unbeliever must clearly be a superficial sceptic 
since he hasn't taken the trouble to lay solid founda- 
tions of doubt by believing in the nonsense first! 


a 


[he author of the Preface to the latest issue of 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory has now taken a 
hand. Far too many bishops, he writes, bring no 
intellectual gifts or accomplishments to adorn the 
episcopal office, but derive their only personal authority 
from it. There are, he adds, few bishops or deans or 
canons “who either do or could make any effective 
defence of the faith with the weapons of reason.” 


ma 


I'm beginning to be nervous. One of these days I 
shall be approached by the Clerical Authorities to 
insert, in this column, the command * Compel them 
to come into the Rationalist Press Association.” 


A 


At our Annual Dinner somebody asked me what 
the difference was between humour and wit. I didn’t 
know the answer: but it occurred to me that humour 
is when you laugh at your own joke, wit is when the 
other fellow joins in. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THe Annual 
Conference, August & 
to 12, at Leicester 
with its varied and 
proved team, 
outstanding in his 
her domain, is attract- 
ing applications and 1! 
is urgent that those 
who wish to. reserve 
seats in the coaches 
should do so without 
delay, or they may 
“miss the bus.” There 
is accommodation at 
Beaumont Hall for 
many more, without 
overcrowding, vers 
pleasant quarters 
there will be no need 
tor sharing 


* 


each 


KINGSLEY MARIIN 


It 1s proposed to form a party to travel together 
to Brussels on August 21 for the Twenty-seventh 
International Congress of the World Union of 
breethinkers (President of Honour, Bertrand Russell). 
which opens on Friday evening at the University, 
Avenue Adolphe Buyl, near the Bois de la Cambre 
If titteen or more travel together, the second-class fare 
cluding reservations, is reduced from £9 13s. 3d. to 
tS los, Id Ihe British party will have rooms either 
it Richmond Hotel or de Boeck’s Hotel, both adjoining 
the Avenue Louise; about 110 fr. each for bed and 
breakfast Those who have registered with the World 
Unron (4 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4) 
in obtain a special allowance over and above the 
holiday £25 

Simultaneously, the First Humanist Congress will 
the place Amsterdam ¢President, Julian Huxley) 
Ihis overlapping has been due to unforeseen circum 
tances and ts at first sight unfortunate, It demonstrates 
on the other hand, the vigour of the Movement that 


can produce two congresses with rather different aims 


Ihe Ethical Union ts holding a conference the week- 
nd September 6-8, at High Leigh, Hoddesden. Dis- 
cussions will be opened by J. H. Newsom (Director 
Education, Hertford County Council): The 
Secondary Modern School“: J. I Appiah (Gold 
Coast) and Charles Njonjo (Kenya): “ The Develop- 
ment of Atrean Nations”. and Hector Hawton 

Modern Satirical Writing.” A Literary Social will be 
conducted by Alec Craig Inclusive charge, 32s. 6d 
Write tor full details to the Ethical Union, 4a Inverness 
PI ie WwW 2 


Poetry and Poverty is to be revived as a quarterly 
agazine. The Summer number is now tn preparation 
Abse It will contain 
work by Herbert Read, Lawrence Durrell, Kathleen 
Raine, Lynette Roberts, Roy MacFadden, C. Busby 
Smith, Chfford Dyment, Jacques Prévert, Paul Dehn, 
Michae? Hamburger, Peter Viereck, Emanuel Litvinoff 
nd others. Intending contributors should send their 
work to the Editor, c/o 28a Belsize Square, London 
NW 


nd will be edited by Dannie 


_ yesterday, shows on the top of the page “ 


That veteran Rationalist, C. E. Ratcliffe, who is 
approaching his eighty-third birthday and seems to 
have retained all his life-long enthusiasm for the cause. 
asks us to state that he will be pleased to send, post 
free, a copy of his pocket booklet Rhyme and Reason 
to any of his old colleagues who care to apply to him 
it“ Ormside.”” 13, Madeira Road, Clevedon, Somerset. 


Spanish-American publisher's catalogue, to hand 
La Ciencia 
fe la Educacion, John Dewey.” It has been for 
his work on Education, not merely academic theorizing 
but practical investigation and experiment in order 
to break down the barriers between the schools and 
the realities of life, that Dewey is most widely known 
And now his death ts announced, on June 1, at: the 
age of ninety-two 

For thirty years Professor of Philosophy at 
Columbia University, New York, he lectured and wrote 
on Philosophy, Psychology, Ethics, and current matters 
until he was ecighty-nine, when he collaborated in a 
book Knowing the Known. tor Dewey necessity ts 
the mother of thinking, and philosophy the outcome 
of doing and suffering. His interests and hopes were 
centred in this world with no expectations of an 
imaginary one: human happiness depends on man and 
his use of experimental science. His influence in the 
Americas Was immense, generation afier generation of 
students carrying his message into every field of life. 

He became an Honorary Associate of the R.P.A. in 
1930, Brought up on a farm in Vermont to a hard, 
laborious life, he possessed a clear mind and direct, 
individual approach to problems, which he knew how 
to express in simple, challenging terms 


Mr. E. 
sends us a cutting from the Rand Daily 
contains an account of the funeral of Mr. Reg. Smith, 
who was widely known and esteemed throughout 
South Africa In early life a Catholic, Mr. Smith 
became an ardent Freethinker and mide no attempt 
to hide his convictions. In accordance with his request, 
and with the full approval of his wife and family, 
there was a secular burial service, which was conducted 
by Mr. Ben Jenkins, a pioneer of Freethought in 
Johannesburg 


A. McDonald, of Johannesburg, S. Africa 
Mail which 


RP.A. SEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Beaumont Hall 
Leicester University College, Oadby, Leicester 


The Menace 
of Roman 
Catholicism 


Friday, August 8 until 
Tuesday, August /2 


JOSEPH McCABE 
AVRO MANHATTAN 
KINGSLEY MARTIN 

A. D. HOWELL SMITH 
DR. MARIE STOPES 
HECTOR HAWTON 


Fees: Accommodation and lectures, 5 gns. 
Non-members, 6 gns. Student members, 
34 gms. Coach to and from Leicester, 28s. Tour of Charnwood 
Forest, 8s. 

Application should be made at once to the Conference Organizer 
Rationalist Press Association, 5-6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4, as vacancies are limited 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


* SPECULATIONS ON TIME” 

1 sincereLy like Mr, Manhattan, and I had a mos: 
friendly chat with him at the R.P.A. Dinner on May 15 
That makes me all the more sorry that he should 
accuse me so fiercely of what I have not done. I do 
not accept Einstein as a scientific Pope, nor have | 
put myself in the Papal chair. I said that Mi 
Manhattan seems to have been influenced by Einstein, 
but not to have understood him. 1 do not profess to 
know the origin of time; this expression is for me 
meaningless, since causation must be expressed in terms 
of time. We all know time empirically, as we do space: 
but | do not claim, like Plato’s ideal philosopher, to 
be a spectator of all ume and all existence, The word 
~ infinite as applied to time and space only means 
that terminable points to these are inconceivable. It 
Einstein is right, time and space as absolutes do not 
exist. We have to do with an infinity of space-time 
continuums, differing in measurement according to 
‘the frame of reference “; these are the modes under 
which.» matter-mind--mind is the subjective side of 
matter, and matter the objective side of mind—evolve 

An aeroplane outspeeding all space-time measure- 
ments could not exist. If by “now” is meant the 
totality of being, then the past, the present, and the 
Tuture are all * there.” But Mr, Manhattan and myself 
are unthinkable apart from a very limited series ot 
space-time contexts, and to say that our births are 
simultaneous with our deaths would be to engage in 
futile logomachy. A. D. Howert 

Weymouth, Dorset. 


Do not let us get lost in the dreary jungle of meta- 
physics. The time of practical life is the value obtained 
by appraising or measuring with a motion: It rained 
while | worked (my working the subjective measure): 
1 worked while it rained (rain the objective measure): 
I worked and it rained while the clock-hand moved 
from 10 to 10.30 (objective absolute standard). Man 
began by measuring with his body and its motions 
which we summarize as “ life” (metabolism, circula- 
tion, pulse, stomach claiming food). Time conscious- 
ness Or duration-feeling is mainly due to our internal 
motions The heart-beat is the natural second 
Gradually we set up the clock as the uniform standard 
As motions measure motions, the duraticn of a state 
that remains the same is treated as action because the 
conservation of a state requires energy to resist the 
attacks of bodies that try to dislodge or change a body 
In this restless world where all things fight (measure) 
each other, rest is a motion sufficiently negligible for 
our practical purposes. W. R. RICKMERS. 
London, N.o. 


THE CONCEPT OF THE INFINITE 


Ir ts difficult, wrote Plato, for any man to make his 
opinion the test of all opinion, The brilliant word- 
master, F. H. Bradley, in the Principles of Logic 
sums up the space-time continuum accurately: *“* No 
possible mind could represent to itself the completed 
series of space and time: for that to happen, the 
infinite process must have come to an end, and be 
realized in a finite result. This cannot be. It is not 
-merely inconceivable psychologically: it meta- 
Physically impossible.” Harry M. KLFIN 
London, W 


ATHEISM AND WAR 


I cast about for a word to describe the fundamental 
anti-war stance in the way that * Atheist ” covers the 
rejection of religions of more orthodox definition. 
~ Pacifist’ 1 find unsatisfactory, in so far as so many 
of them renounce war (the effect) while condoning the 
causes which make it inevitable. 

* Anationalist” suggests itself, since nationalism 
is largely the pivot around which conflict is supposed 
to surge, but is unacceptable owing to a belief that 
the real war-makers are the anationalists using the 
nations (?) as the pieces with which they play their 
game. These nationalisms should take their place in 
the dust-bin along with the other forms of religion 
which. when examined, are found to be without 
substance. 

So, pending the advent of an alternative, | am con- 
strained to make Atheism “ fill the bill’ and to query 
the right of those who embrace Mars, in any of his 
guises, to think of themselves as Atheists. The 
spectacle of people dethroning Jehovah, or any other 
god concept, and substituting (as individuals and move- 
ments here and there do, under the urge of impulses 
which can only be classified as emotional and quasi- 
religious) ideas so nearly akin in their demands for 
submission and sacrifice leaves cold one who is, in this 
as in the more usual sense of the word, without God. 

Western Australia, COLLIN COATES, 


* THE SUPERNORMAL AND THE RATIONALIST ” 
SINCE brevity is of prime importance in these columns 
{ cannot do better than answer Dr. A. Folkson by 
quoting V. H. Mottram (The Physical Basis of 
Personality, Penguin Series, p. 56), who in turn is 
quoting a higher authority: 

“ The human individual is an organized single family 
of cells, a family so integrated as to have not merely 
corporate unity but a unique corporate personality. 
The doings of this cell assembly are—itself supposes, 
society allows, and the Law decrees—those of a being 
which is one, a unity. Yet each of its constituent cells 
is a life centred in itself, managing itself, and breathing 
for itself, separately born and destined separately to 
die.” 

Space forbids me to quote Kenneth Walker, con- 
sultant surgeon in London (Human Physiology), or 
Julian Huxley (Essays in Popular Science), Both these 
books Dr. Folkson can read for himself (Penguin 
Series) H. D. Howarp. 

Malswick, Glos. 


CONSTANTINE AND CHRISTIANITY 

IN a review of Mr. Archibald Robertson’s book, How 
to Read History, which appeared in your June issue, 
Mr. Linfield expresses puzzlement that ‘ Christianity 
was adopted as the official religion of the Roman 
Empire by Constantine.” But, though history presents 
a number of problems, I should not have thought this 
was one of them. 

Since Christianity would not compromise with the 
Roman State religion of emperor-worship, sporadic 
attempts were made to suppress it. Galerius, ruler in 
the East, embarked at the beginning of the fourth 
century on a cruel and vicious persecution, On his 


death-bed, however, he realized how futile had been 
his efforts and issued an edict calling off the persecu- 
tion, in return for which “ indulgence “ 


Christians 
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should “ pray to their god for our preservation, the 
State’s. and their own,’ so that the well-being of the 
empire might be assured. He died in 311. 

Constanune, who had been proclaimed Western 
Emperor at York in 305, had an element of astuteness 
in his. character He saw that Christianity was « 
strong and increasing force, and that in re-unifying 
the empire it would be well to enlist its aid H 
became its discreet but devoted champion when un- 
expected victory in battle against his rival, Maxentius 
made his position as Emperor in the West secure 
For just prior to that battle, it ts said, the monogram 
XP—-the two initial letters of the Greek word 

Christos "’—-were inscribed on his personal standard 
and on the shields of his soldiers, 

But. as we know, Constantine was not actually bap- 
tized until he lay dying—an act of prudence on his 
part, as he had many sins to wash out and was then 
incapable of committing any more. 

Leeds G. 1. Bennett 


THE SONG OF SONGS 
ArrnouGcu the Song of Songs may contain: extracts 
from an anthology in honour of Solomon, it ts cer- 
tainly much later than Solomon in its present form 
Solomon is here a rather despised figure of the pas 
Lord Raglan should \now that peasant bridegrooms 
in modern Syria are treated as kings at their weddings. 
and this may have been true of ancient Palestine. We 
do know that the Rabbis of the Council of Jamnia 
regarded the Song of Songs as an allegory of the rela- 
tions of Yahweh and Israel. Theologians have to 
explain, or explain away, matters in their sacred books 
.o as to harmonize them with their beliefs. But no one 
will incorporate such matters in a sacred book if he 
believes them recalcitrant to his theology The Bible 
has many things in it that are not at all religious 
vy. Lamech’s song of revenge (Gen. iv, 23, 24) 


Weymouth, Dorset A.D. SMITH 


A SHAW MYTH 


to Evelyn Belchambers’s review of Adolph 
Mever's Voltaire: Man of Justice in your June tissue 
She thinks Bernard Shaw was like Voltaire because 
both men were deeply stirred by cruelty and injustice 
and both had the supreme gift of moral courage~ 
is it not high time Rationalists stopped accepting this 
myth about Shaw? The Shaw who declared that what 
was happening in Germany under Hitler was none 
4 our business was in fact peculiarly insensitive to 
cruelty and imyustice The Shaw who (unlike H. G 
Wells) refused to support the attempts to organize an 
mpartial Commission of Inquiry on the Moscow Trials 
vas not particularly remarkable for moral courage 
Glasgow THOMAS BUCHANAN 


RATIONALISM AND REALITY 


Mr. Henry Meuren “ stoutly affirms that no true 
Rationalist can have any knowledge of a reality beyond 
his sensations.” Therefore Mr. Meulen can have no 
knowledge of any Rationalist except himself. For, of 
course, a face making notses isn’t a Rationalist: there 
must be reasoning behind the face and the notses: and 
ot that Mr. Meulen has no knowledge! Therefore tt 
is irrational of Mr. Meulen to belong to the Rationglist 
Press Association, of whose members, with the single 
excepuion of himself, he Knows nothing 


Oxford ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 
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~ THIS IS WHAT I BELIEVE” 

1 iHouGHT the article by Hector Hawton in The 
Literary Guide for May rather depressing. I have been 
a Rationalist for many years and I have never regretted 
it. Fam contented and happy. I feel grateful to the 
leaders of Freethought who have taught me to be self- 
reliant and to think for myself without fear, and not 
to accept any authority, however high, on any subject 
that affected my lite. 

Mr. Hawton seems troubled when he considers the 
vastness of the universe in comparison with man. I 
find it rather pleasant to know that we are an intelligent 
part of a universe of such infinite and unknown possi- 
bilites. “ There is no darkness but ignorance.” 1 
believe, with Thomas Paine, * The world is my country 
and to do good my religion.” FRED TREACHER. 


West Bridgeford, Nottingham 


FREE WILL AND NECESSITY 

Some triends and I are interested in the article, “* Hume 
on Free Will and Necessity,” by W. B. Henderson, in 
the May issue of The Literary Guide, and we should 
like answers to the following questions: 

(1) Does Determinism mean that thieves, prostitutes, 
ete., cannot change their behaviour? 

(2) How does a Determinist change his or her 
behaviour if their behaviour is the outcome of heredity 
and environment ’ Isaac Barr 


Londonderry. Ireland. 


LUCRETIUS 


Despite Mr. Latham’s lengthy lesson to me on 
Religion and Superstition, [| still remain quite uncon- 
vinced. Selby Watson, in his Lucretius (Bohn, 1851), 
in a note on Religion, tells us that Evelyn and some 
other writers concur in rendering this word by “* super- 
stition.” But,” adds Watson, this is wrong, for 
neither Epicurus nor Lucretius attacked the belief in 
the gods and in punishments after death as a supersti- 
rion, but as a religion. Accordingly, Creech and Busby 
have very properly adopted the word ‘religion’ in 
their versions.” Munro, in his monumental edition of 
1864, always used the word * religion.’ I could write 
much more to the point, but age and infirmity stay me 
from further exertion, AMBROSE G_. BarKER. 


London, E.17. 


A CORRECTION 


In Mr. Esmond Wright's A Short History of Our Owre 
Times (1919-1950), p. 78, the following sentence 
occurs: “He [Gandhi] won a unique position that 
his murder, by the Hindu Mahasabha, in 1948, 
crowned with martyrdom.” The allegation that the 
Hindu Mahasabha murdered Gandhi was started by 
unscrupulous people to serve a factious political pur- 
pose, and has been circulating round the world through 
ignorance and sheer indifference. In the interests o! 
truth it is necessary to cry a halt to this legend. 

The Hindu) Mahasabha, as an organization, had 
nothing to do with the murder of Gandhi. None of 
the accused in the murder case were proved to have 
acted for the Mahasabha. In the frenzy of communal 
tension about the time of the incident, it may have 
been sought to foist the blame upon the Hindu organi- 
zation as a set-off against the possible implication of 
rival bodies. 

The man who shot Gandhi and who paid for the 
deed with his life stoutly countered the suggestion 
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that he was encouraged by anybody else to perform the 
act. That should have been enough to destroy the 
false charge against the community which is loyal to 
non-violence (Ahimsa) like the Congress. 

Later, in the fury of election contests, when political 
leadership trotted out the disproved heresy, Syam 
Prasad Mukherjee and others challenged such a base- 
less imputation, and everybody thought that the scandal 
was deeply buried. M. V. V. K. RANGACHARI. 

Kakinada, India. 


[The statement in Mr. Wright’s A Short History of 
Our Own Times (1919-1950)—a book which continues 
to receive most gratifying notices and is obviously 
answering a widely felt need—was based on the infor- 
mation available at the time of Mahatma Gandhi's 
assassination. It need hardly be said that Mr. Wright 
had not the slightest intention of offending Indian 
opinion.—Ep.] 
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